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extinguished, and this was the signal for putting out all the
other fires in the country. Every village had also its own
temple in which a perpetual fire was maintained under the
guardianship of a subordinate chief. These lesser chiefs
also bore the title of Suns, but acknowledged the supremacy
of the head chief, the Great Sun. All of these Suns were sup-
posed to be descended from a man and woman who had come
down from the luminary from which they took their names.
There were female Suns as well as male Suns, but they might
not marry among themselves; they had always to mate with a
woman or a man of lower rank. Their nobility was transmitted
in the maternal line; that is, the children of a female Sun, both
sons and daughters, were Suns, but the children of a male
Sun were not. Hence a chief was never succeeded by his own
son, but always by the son either of his sister or of his nearest
female relation. The Natchez knew how to produce fire
by means of the fire-drill; but if the sacred fire in the temple
went out, they relit it, not by the friction of wood, but by a
brand brought from another temple or from a tree which had
been ignited by lightning.1 In these customs of the Natchez
we have clearly fire-worship and sun-worship of the same
general type which meets us again at a higher state of evolution
among the Incas of Peru. Both sets of customs probably sprang
originally from the perpetual fire on the chiefs domestic hearth.

When a perpetual fire has thus become a symbol of Fire carried
royalty, it is natural that it should be carried before the Chief*and
king or chief on the march. Among the Indians of the kings as a
Mississippi a lighted torch used to be borne in front of
chief, and no commoner would dare to walk between a chief
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